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Socrates: | was on my way from the Academy straight to the 
Lyceum,' along the road outside the wall and close under the 
wall itself. When I came to the little gate near the spring of 
Panops,” I happened to meet there Hippothales, son of 
Hieronymus, Ctesippus of Paeania,*? and with them other 
youths, standing together as a group. And Hippothales, see- 
ing me approaching, said, ‘Socrates, where are you on your 
way to and where from?” 

“From the Academy, I said, “I’m on my way straight to 
the Lyceum.” 

“Come here then,”’ he said, “straight to us. Won’t you 
stop in? It’s worth it,* you know.” 

“Where do you mean?” I said. “And who are you all?” 

“Here,” he said, showing me a kind of enclosure set against 
the wall and with a door opened. “We ourselves,” he said, 
“pass our time here, along with a great many others—good- 
looking ones,’ too.” 

“And what is this here? And what is your pastime?’” 

“It’s a palaestra,” é he said, “‘built recently. And for the 
most part we pass our time with speeches,’ which we would 
be pleased to share with you.” 

“That’s a fine thing to do, I said. “And who teaches 
ete 


“Your companion,” he said, ‘‘and praiser—Miccus.”’ * 
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“By Zeus,” I said, “the man is not an inferior one, but a 
capable’ sophist.”’ 

“Do you wish to follow us, then,” he said, ‘‘so that you 
may see those who are there?” 

“I would be pleased to hear, first, what terms I’m to enter 
on and who the good-looking one is.” 

“Each of us,” he said, “has his own opinion about who he 
is, Socrates.” 

“But who is he in your opinion, Hippothales? Tell me 
that 

At this question he blushed. And I said, “Hippothales, son 
of Hieronymus, you no longer have to say whether you love’® 
anyone or not. For I know not only that you love, but also 
that you are far along the way in love already. I am inferior 
and useless in other things, but this has somehow been given 
to me from a god—to be able quickly to recognize both a 
lover and a beloved.” 

On hearing this, he blushed still much more. And then 
Ctesippus said, “How refined that you blush, Hippothales, 
and shrink from telling Socrates his name! And yet if he 
spends even a short time with you, he’ll be tormented by hear- 
ing you speak it so frequently. Our ears, at any rate, Socrates, 
he has deafened and has filled them full of Lysis. Indeed, if he 
drinks a little, it’s easy for us to suppose—even when we wake 
up from sleep—that we hear the name of Lysis. And the de- 
scriptions he goes through when he’s talking, though they’ re 
dreadful, are not quite so dreadful as when he tries to flood us 
with his poems and prose writings. And what’s more dreadful 
than this is that he also sings about his favorite, in an astonish- 
ing voice, which we have to endure hearing. Yet now, when 
questioned by you, he blushes.” 

“Lysis is quite young,” I said, “as it seems. I gather this be- 
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cause I didn’t recognize his name when I heard it.” 

“That’s because they don’t often say his name,” he said, 
“but he’s still called by his father’s,'' because his father is so 
widely recognized. For I know well that you’re far from ig- 
norant of the boy’s looks;'* indeed, he’s capable of being rec- 
ognized just from that alone.” 

“Let it be said,” I said, “whose [son] he is.’ 

“He’s the son: of Democrates of Aexone,’’'? he said, “his 
eldest.” 

“Well, Hippothales,”’ I said, “how noble'* and dashing in 


every way is this love which you have discovered! But come 
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now and display for me too the things you display for these 
fellows, so I may know whether you understand what a lover 
needs to say about his favorite to him or to others.” 

“Do you attach any weight, Socrates,” he said, “to what 
this fellow has been saying?” 

“Do you deny,”’ I said, “even loving the one he speaks of?” 

“No, I don’t,” he said. “But I do deny making poems 


about my favorite or writing prose.’ 
“He’s not healthy,” 


33 


said Ctesippus. “He’s raving and he’s 
mad. 

And I said, “Hippothales, I’m not asking to hear any of 
your verses or any song you may have composed’? about the 
youth. But I want the thought, so that I might know in what 
manner you approach your favorite.” 

“Surely this fellow will tell you,” he said. “For he 
understands it and remembers precisely if, as he says, he’s been 
talked deaf from always hearing me.” 

“By the gods,” 
ridiculous, Socrates. For how can it not be ridiculous that 
he—who’s a lover and who has his mind on the boy more 
than the others do—has nothing private to say which even a 


said Ctesippus, “very much so. In fact, it’s 
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boy couldn’t tell? What the whole city sings about Demo- 
crates and the boy’s grandfather Lysis, and about all his 
ancestors—their wealth, their horse-breeding, and their vic- 
tories at the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games with four- 
horse chariots and with riding-horses—these things he makes 
into poems and speaks about. And in addition, there are 
things still more antiquated than these. For just the other day 
he described for us, in a kind of poem, the entertainment of 
Heracles. He told how their ancestor welcomed Heracles be- 
cause of his family connection with Heracles—for the ancestor 
himself was a son of Zeus and of the daughter of their 
deme’s'® founder. This is the sort of thing that old women 
sing, Socrates, and there are many others like it. And he com- 
pels us to listen to him speaking and singing these things.” 

And when I heard this, I said, “Ridiculous Hippothales, are 
you composing and singing a song of praise about yourself be- 
fore you’ve won the victory?” 

“But it’s not about myself, Socrates,” he said, “that I com- 
pose or sing.” 

“You don’t suppose so, at any rate,” I said. 

“Then how is it?” he said. 

“These songs,” I said, “are directed most of all toward 
you. For if you catch your favorite, and he’s of this sort, then 
what you’ve said and sung will be an adornment to you and a 
real song of praise, just as if you had won a victory in obtain- 
ing such a favorite. But if he escapes you, the greater the 
praises you have spoken of your favorite, the greater will be 
the fine and good things you’ll have been deprived of, and 
you'll be thought ridiculous. Therefore, whoever is wise in 
love-matters, my friend, does not praise his beloved before he 
catches him, since he fears how the future will turn out. And 
at the same time, those who are beautiful are filled full with 
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proud thoughts and bragging whenever someone praises and 
exalts them. Or don’t you suppose so?” 

“I do,” he said. 

“And don’t they become harder to capture, the greater 
Dino eartsetiey alee 

tats likcclyeat least.” 

“And what sort of hunter, in your opinion, is someone 
who scares away his prey as he hunts, and makes it harder to 
capture?” 

b “Clearly an inferior one.” 

“And indeed, not to beguile but to make savage through 
speeches and songs—that’s very unmusical. Isn’t it?” 

“Yes, in my opinion.” 

“See to it, then, Hippothales, that you don’t make yourself 
liable to all these things because of your poetry. And indeed, I 
suppose you wouldn’t be willing to agree that a man who 
harms himself through his poetry is ever a good poet; for he is 
harmful to himself.’’ 

“No, by Zeus, I wouldn’t,” he said. “For that would be 

c very unreasonable. But it’s because of these things, Socrates, 
that I’m consulting with you. And if you have anything else, 
give your advice as to what to say in conversation or what to 
do so that someone might become endeared to his favorite.’ 

“It’s not easy to say,” I said. “But if you were willing to 
make him enter into discussion with me, perhaps I might be 
able to display for you what you need to say to him in conver- 
sation instead of the things which these fellows assert that you 
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say and sing.” 

“Well, that’s not at all difficult,” he said. “For if you enter 
with Ctesippus here and then sit down and converse, I sup- 
pose that he will come to you himself—for he is exceedingly 

d fond of listening, Socrates. Moreover, since they’re observing 
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the Hermaea,'” 


the youths and the boys are mingled in the 
same place; so he’ll come to you. And if not, he’s well- 
acquainted with Ctesippus because of the latter’s cousin, 
Menexenus. For he happens to be a closer companion to 
Menexenus than to anyone else. Let Ctesippus here call him, 
then, if it turns out that he doesn’t come himself.” 

“That’s what needs to be done,” I said. And at the same 
time I took Ctesippus and went into the palaestra. The others 
went after us. When we entered, we found that the boys had 
offered a sacrifice there and that what had to do with the vic- 
tims was already nearly done. The boys were playing with 


'? and all of them were dressed up. Now the 


knucklebones, 
majority were playing outside in the courtyard, but some 
were in the corner of the dressing room, playing at odd-and- 
even, with a great many knucklebones which they selected 
from some little baskets. There were others standing around 
them and looking on. Among the latter was Lysis. He was 
standing among the boys and youths, crowned with a wreath, 
and he stood out by his appearance as someone worth being 
spoken of not only for being beautiful, but because he was 
beautiful and good.'’ And we went over to the opposite side 
of the room and sat down—for it was quiet there—and we 
began some conservation with each other. Then Lysis started 
to turn around frequently to look at us. Evidently, he desired 
to come over. Now for a while he was perplexed, and he 
shrank from coming over to us alone. But then Menexenus, in 
the middle of his playing, entered from the courtyard, and 
when he saw me and Ctesippus, he came to sit down beside 
us. On seeing him, Lysis then followed, and he sat down 
beside us along with Menexenus. Then the others also came 
toward us. And in particular Hippothales, when he saw rather 
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many of them standing near by, screened himself behind them 
and approached to where he supposed Lysis wouldn’t see him, 
for he feared to incur his hatred. And in this way he stood near 
and listened. 

And then I looked toward Menexenus and said, “Son of 
Demophon, which one of you is older?” 

“We dispute about that,” he said. 

“Then there would also be strife,” I said, “about which 
one is nobler.”*° 

Aao auh o he said. 

“And likewise, indeed, about which one is more beau- 
tiful.”’ 

Here they both laughed.*’ 

“But I won’t ask,” I said, “which one of you is wealthier. 
For you [two] are friends, aren’t you?” 

“Very much so,” they [both] said. 

“Well the things of friends are said to be in common, so 
you [two] won’t differ in this respect, if indeed you [two] are 
speaking the truth about your friendship.” 

They [both] assented. 

After that I was attempting to question them as to which 
one was juster and wiser. But in the middle of this, someone 
came up to fetch Menexenus, saying that the gymnastic 
master was calling him. It was my opinion that this was be- 
cause he happened to be supervising the sacred rites. So then 
Menexenus had departed, and I began to question Lysis. “I 
suppose, Lysis,” I said, “that your father and your mother 
love?? you very much?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“Then they’d wish for you to be as happy as possible?” 

“Well, how could they not?” 
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“And is a human being happy, in your opinion, if he were 
to be a slave and if it were not possible for him to do anything 
he desired?” 

“No, by Zeus, not in my opinion,” he said. 

“Then if your father and your mother love you and desire 
that you become happy, it’s entirely clear that they exert 
themselves so you should be happy.” 

“Well, how could they not?” he said. 

“They allow you, therefore, to do what you wish, and they 
don’t scold you at all, and they don’t prevent’’ you from do- 
ing what you desire?” 

“But by Zeus, they do indeed prevent me, Socrates, and in 
very many things.” 

“What do you mean?” I said. “While wishing for you to 
be blissful, they prevent you from doing what you wish? But 
tell me this. If you desire to ride in one of your father’s chari- 
ots and to take the reins during a competition, would they not 
allow you, but prevent you instead?” 

“By Zeus, no indeed,” he said. “They wouldn’t allow 
me.” 

“But then whom would they?” 

“There’s a charioteer, who is hired by my father.” 

“What do you mean? They entrust a hireling, rather than 
you, with permission to do whatever he wishes with the 
horses? And they also pay him for this very thing?” 

“But of course,” he said. 

“But I suppose they entrust to you the rule over the team of 
mules, and if you should wish to take the whip and beat them, 
they would allow it.” 

“How would they allow it?” he said. 

“What?” I said. “Is no one able to beat them?” 


“But certainly,” he said, “the muleteer.” 
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“Is he a slave or free?” 

“A slave,” he said. 

“Even a slave, it seems, they consider worth more than they 
do you their son, and they entrust their own things to him 
rather than to you, and they allow him to do what he wishes, 
but you they prevent. But tell me this further thing. Do they 
allow you yourself to rule over yourself? Or don’t they en- 
trust even this to you?” 

“How would they entrust me with that?” he said. 

“But who rules over you?” 

eeo nee he said, “my attendant. 

“He’s not a slave, is he?” 

“But of course. He’s ours,” he said. 

“It’s dreadful indeed,” I said, “that one who is free should 
be ruled by a slave. But also, what is it that this attendant does 
in ruling over you?” 
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“He attends me, of course, and leads me to school,” he 
said. 

“But these teachers, surely they don’t rule over you?” 

“Most certainly they do.” 

“That’s a great many masters, then, and rulers whom your 
father voluntarily sets over you. But when you come home to 
your mother, does she allow you to do whatever you wish— 
so you may be blissful with her—either with the wool or with 
the loom, when she is weaving? For she doesn’t prevent you, 
I suppose, from touching her flat blade, or her comb, or any 
other of her tools for spinning wool.” 

And he laughed and said, “By Zeus, Socrates, not only does 
she prevent me, but also I’d be beaten if I touched.” 

“By Heracles,” I said, “surely you haven’t done anything 
unjust to your father or your mother?” 


“No by Zeus, not I,” he said. 
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“But in response to what do they so dreadfully prevent you 
from being happy and from doing whatever you wish, and 
support you through the whole day always being a slave to 
someone and—in a word—doing almost nothing that you de- 
sire? So it seems that you gain no advantage from your posses- 
sions, great as they are, but everyone rules over them rather 
than you. Nor, it seems, do you gain any advantage from your 
body, which is so noble, but even this is shepherded and 
tended by another. But you rule over no one, Lysis, and you 
do nothing that you desire.” 

“That’s because I’m not yet of age, Socrates,” he said. 

“I doubt that this is what’s preventing you, son of 
Democrates, since I suppose that there’s this much which 
both your father and your mother do entrust to you and for 
which they don’t wait until you’re of age. For when they 
wish something to be read or to be written for themselves, 
you—I suppose—are the first one in the household whom 
they assign to this. Isn’t that so?” 

“Very much so,” he said. 

“In this, then, it’s possible for you to write whichever let- 
ter you wish first and whichever one second. And it’s possible 
to read in the same way. And, as I suppose, when you take up 
your lyre, neither your father nor your mother prevents you 
from tightening or loosening whichever string you wish, nor 
from plucking it with your fingers or striking it with the plec- 
trum. Or do they prevent you?” 

“Of course they don’t.” 

“Whatever could be the cause, then, Lysis, for their not 
preventing you here, while in regard to the things we were 
speaking of just before, they do prevent you?” 

“I suppose,” he said, “it’s because I understand these 
things, but not those.” 
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“Very well,” I said, “you best [of men]. So your father 
isn’t waiting for you to become of age before entrusting 
everything to you, but as soon as he considers your thinking 
to be better than his own, on that day he will entrust both 
himself and his own things to you.” 

“That’s what I suppose,” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “but what about your neighbor? Doesn’t 
he have the same standard concerning you as your father does? 
Do you suppose that he will entrust to you his own household 
to manage, as soon as he considers your thinking about house- 
hold management to be better than his own? Or will he pre- 
side over it himself?” 

“He’ll entrust it to me, I suppose.” 

“And what about the Athenians? Don’t you suppose they 
will entrust their affairs to you, as soon as they perceive that 
you think capably?” %3 

“Tdo 

“By Zeus,” I said, “what then about the Great King? Would 
he entrust his eldest son—the one who is going to rule over 
Asia—with permission to throw whatever he wished into the 
sauce while the meat was boiling? Or would it be us rather, if 
we should come to him and give him a demonstration that our 
thinking about food preparation was finer than his son’s?” 

“Clearly he would entrust it to us,” he said. 

“And so he wouldn’t allow him to throw in even a little. 
But he would allow us—though we grabbed salt by the hand- 
ful—to throw it in if we wished.” 

“Well, how could he not?” 

“And what if his son were diseased in his eyes? Would he 
allow him to touch his own eyes—if he didn’t consider him a 
doctor—or would he prevent him?” 

“He would prevent him.” 
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“But as for us—if he assumed that we were skilled in the 
medical art—even should we wish to open his eyes and 
sprinkle ashes inside them, I suppose he wouldn’t prevent us, 
since he would consider our thinking to be correct.” 

“What you say is true.” 

“Then would he also entrust to us, rather than to himself 
or to his son, everything else in regard to which we are wiser, 
in his opinion, than they are?” 

“Necessarily, Socrates,” he said. 

“This, then,” I said, “is how it stands, amyedeamee isn 
With regard to the things in which we become prudent, 
everyone—Greeks as well as barbarians, and both men and 
women—will entrust them to us; we will do in regard to 
these matters whatever we wish, and no one will voluntarily 
obstruct us. Rather, we ourselves shall be free in regard to 
them and rulers over others, and these things will be ours, for 
we shall profit from them. But with regard to those things in 


7 no one will entrust us 


which we don’t acquire good sense,’ 
with permission to do what is in our opinion best concerning 
them; but everyone will obstruct us as much as is in his 
power—not merely aliens, but even our father and mother and 
whatever may be more closely akin’® to us than they are. And 
we ourselves shall be subject to others in regard to those 
things, and they will be alien [property] to us, for we shall de- 
rive no profit from them. Do you grant that this is how it 
is?” 

“Tdo grantit 

“Then will we be friends to anyone and will anyone love us 
in regard to those matters in which we’re of no benefit?” 

“Surely not Ine said. 

“Now, therefore, not even your father loves you, nor does 


> 


anyone else love anyone else insofar as he is useless.’ 


d 
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“It doesn’t seem so,” he said. 

“Then if you become wise, my boy, all will be your friends 
and all akin to you—for you will be useful and good. But if 
you don’t, no one else will be your friend, and neither will 
your father, nor your mother, nor your own kinsmen. Now is 
it possible, Lysis, for someone to think big in regard to those 
matters in which he’s not yet thinking?” 

“How could he?” he said. 

“And if you require a teacher, you’re not yet thought- i 
flee 

polactine. 

“Therefore, your thoughts are not [too] big, if indeed 
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you're still thoughtless.’ 

“No, by Zeus, Socrates, not in my opinion,” he said. 

And when I heard him I looked over toward Hippothales 
and almost committed a blunder. For it came over me to say, 
“This, Hippothales, is how one needs to converse with his 
favorite, by humbling him and drawing in his sails instead of 
puffing him up and spoiling him, as you do.” But then I 
caught sight of him in agony and disturbed by what had been 
said, and I recalled that though he was standing near Lysis he 
wished to escape his notice. And thus I recovered myself and 
held back from the speech. Menexenus, meanwhile, came back 
and sat down beside Lysis, which is where he had risen from. 
Then Lysis whispered to me very boyishly*® and in a friendly 
way—unobserved by Menexenus—and he said, “Socrates, tell 
Menexenus too what you’ve been saying to me.” 

And I said, “You tell it to him yourself, Lysis. For as- 
suredly you were applying your mind.” 

“Most certainly,” he said. 

“Try, then,” I said, “to remember it as well as possible, so 
you can tell him everything clearly. And if you forget any of 
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it, ask me again, when you first happen to come across me.” 

“Well, I'll do that, Socrates, most definitely so. You can be 
sure of that. But speak to him about something else, so I too 
may listen, until it’s time to go home.” 

“Well, that’s what needs to be done,” I said, “since, in- 
deed, you are bidding me. But see to it that you serve as my 
ally if Menexenus attempts to refute me. Or don’t you know 
that he’s contentious?” 

“Yes, by Zeus,” he said, “exceedingly so. And it is because 
of this, in fact, that I wish you to converse with him.” 

“So I may become ridiculous?” I said. 

“No, by Zeus,” he said, “but so you may chasten him.” 

“How so?” I said. “It’s not easy, since he’s terrify- 
ing*'—that human being—he’s a pupil of Ctesippus. And 
look, he himself is present—don’t you see him?—Ctesippus.”’ 

“Don’t be concerned about anyone, Socrates,” he said. 
“But come on, converse with him.” 

“I must converse,” I said. 

Now while we were saying these things by ourselves, 
Ctesippus said, “Why are you [two] feasting alone by your- 
selves and not giving us a share of the speeches?” 

“But we must share them,” I said. “For this one here 
doesn’t understand something about what I’ve been saying, 
but he says that he supposes Menexenus knows, and he bids 
me to ask him.” 

“Then why don’t you ask?” he said. 

“But I will ask,” I said. “Tell me, Menexenus, whatever I 
ask you. Now it happens that since I was a boy I’ve desired a 
certain possession, just as others desire other things. For one 
desires to acquire horses, another dogs, another gold, and an- 


other honors. Now me, I’m of a gentle disposition regarding 
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these things, but when it comes to the acquisition of friends 
I’m quite passionately i in love; and I would like to have’? a 
good friend rather than the best quail or cock to be found 
among humans, and indeed, by Zeus, for my part, rather than 
a horse or a dog. And I suppose, by the Dog, that I would 
much rather acquire a companion than the gold of Darius,’ 

and rather than Darius himself—that’s the kind of lover of 
companions I am.** So when I see you, you and Lysis, I am 
struck by it and I congratulate you on your happiness in that, 
young as you are, you [two] are able to acquire this possession 
quickly and easily, and that you have quickly and thoroughly 
acquired such a friend in him, and he, again, in you. But I am 
so far from the possession that I don’t even know the manner 
in which one becomes a friend of another, but these are the 
very things I wish to ask of you, since you are experienced. 
Now tell me: When someone loves someone, which one be- 
comes a friend of the other, the one who loves*® of the loved, 
or the loved one of the lover? Or is there no difference?” 

“There seems to be no difference, in my opinion,” he said. 

“How do you mean?” I said. “Do both become friends of 
each other if only the one loves the other?” 

“That’s my opinion,” he said. 

“What? Isn’t it possible for someone to love but not to be 
loved in return by the one whom he loves?” 

“It is.” 

“And what about this? Isn’t it possible for one who loves 
even to be hated? For example, the opinion is held, I suppose, 
that even passionate lovers sometimes suffer this from their 
favorites. For though they love as much as possible, some of 
them suppose that they’re not loved in return, and some that 
they’re even hated. Or isn’t this true, in your opinion?” 
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“Very true indeed,” he said. 

“Then in such a case,” I said, “the one loves, and the other 
is loved?” 

N 

“Then which of them is a friend of the other? Is it the one 
who loves [that is a friend] of the loved—whether he is in fact 
loved in return or whether he is even hated—or is it the loved 
one, of the lover? Or again, in such a situation is neither one a 
friend of the other unless they both love each other?” 

“That’s how it seems, at any ratai 

“Now, then, our opinion is different from what it was 
before. For then, if the one were to love, they were both 
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friends,*® in our opinion; whereas now it is that neither is a 


friend unless they both love.” 

“I’m afraid so, he said. 

“And so nothing which does not love in return is a friend?’ 
to the lover.” 

“It doesn’t seem so.” 

“Therefore, those whom horses don’t love in return are not 
lovers of horses, and those [whom quail don’t love in return] 
are not lovers of quail; nor, again, are they lovers of dogs, 
lovers of wine, lovers of gymnastics, or lovers of wisdom,** 
unless wisdom loves them in return. Or do each of them love 
these things, although the things are not friends,*? and was 


the poet speaking falsely when he said, 


Prosperous is he who has children as friends,*° 
together with single-hoofed horses, 


Dogs for the hunt, and a guest-friend*’ in a foreign 
landi 


“No he wasn’t, not in my opinion at least,’ he said. 
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“But in your opinion he was speaking the truth?” 

“Yes.” 

“That which is loved, therefore, is a friend to the lover, as 
it seems, Menexenus, whether it loves or even if it hates. 
Newly-born children, for example—some of whom don’t yet 
love, while others even hate, whenever they’re chastised by 
their mother or by their father—despite even their hating, 
are nevertheless at that time, most of all, dearest to their 
parents.” 

“That’s how it is, in my opinion,” he said. 

“By this account, therefore, it’s not the one who loves who `. 
is a friend, but the loved one.” 

“It seems so.” 

“And so the hated one is an enemy, but not the one who 
hates 

Son ppe 

“Many, therefore, are loved by their enemies and hated by“ 
their friends, and they are friends to their enemies and enemies 
to their friends, if that which is loved is a friend, and not that 
which loves. And yet it is very unreasonable, my dear compa- ` 
nion—or rather, I suppose, it is even impossible—to be an 
enemy to one’s friend or a friend to one’s enemy.” 

“What you say seems true, Socrates,” he said. 

“Then if this is impossible, that which loves would be a 
friend of the loved.” 

appears 

“And so, in turn, that which hates would be an enemy of 
the hated.” 

“Necessarily.” 

“Therefore, it will follow that we must necessarily agree to 
the same things as we did before, namely that often there is a 


friend of a non-friend, and often, in fact, of an enemy, 
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whenever someone either loves something that does not love 
or else loves something that hates. And often there is an 
enemy of a non-enemy, or indeed, of a friend, whenever some- 
one either hates something that does not hate or else hates 
something that loves 

“I’m afraid so,” he said. 

“What, then, shall we make of it,” I said, “if neither those 
who love, nor the loved ones, nor those who both love and 
are loved will be friends? Or shall we say that there are still 
some others, aside from these, who become friends to each 
other?” 

“By Zeus, Socrates,” he said, “for my part I can’t find my 
way at all.” 

“Can it be, Menexenus,”’ I said, “that we were seeking in 
an altogether incorrect fashion?” 

“Yes—at least in my opinion, Socrates,” said Lysis. And at 
the same time as he said this he blushed. I had the opinion that 
what had been spoken escaped him involuntarily, because of 
his applying his mind intensely to what was being said—an at- 
titude which was evident also while he was listening. And so, 
since I wished to give Menexenus a rest and was also pleased 
by that one’s love of wisdom,*’ I turned to Lysis and began to 
make my arguments to him.*® And I said, ‘‘Lysis, in my opin- 
ion what you say is true, that if we had been examining cor- 
rectly, we would never have wandered so. But let’s not go in 
that direction any longer, for indeed that examination appears 
to me like a quite difficult path. Instead, we need to go on, in 
my opinion, from where we turned aside—by examining the 
things according to the poets.*’ For the poets are, as it were, 
our fathers in wisdom and our guides. And surely it is in no 
inferior fashion that they speak about friends and declare their 
view of who they happen to be. On the contrary, they assert 
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that the god himself makes them friends, by leading them to 
each other. And they say these things, I suppose, in a manner 
somewhat like this, 


Always a god leads [the one who is] like to [the one 
who is] like‘ 


and makes him acquainted. Or don’t you happen to have 
come across these verses?” 

“I have,” he said. 

“Then do you also happen to have come across the writings 
of the wisest ones, which say these very things, namely that 
what is like is always necessarily a friend to.its like? And they, 
I suppose, are the ones who converse and write about nature 
and the whole.” 

“What you say is true,” he said. 

“And so,” I said, “do they speak well?” 

“legeneroe, he said. 

“Perhaps in half ofie I said. “Or perhaps even in all, only 
we don’t understand them. For in our opinion the nearer the 
one who is wicked comes to the wicked and the more he asso- 
ciates with him, the more hated he becomes. For he does in- 
justice. And in our opinion, presumably, it’s impossible for 
those who do and suffer injustice to be friends. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“In this way, then, half of what is said would not be true, if 
indeed those who are wicked are like each other.” 

“What you say is true.” 

“But in my opinion, they mean that those who are good are 
alike and are friends to each other, while those who are bad— 
as is in fact said about them—are never alike, not even them- 
selves to themselves, but are impulsive and unsteady. And | 
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what is itself unlike and at variance with itself would hardly 
become like or a friend to anything else. Or isn’t this also your 
opinion?” 

“It is mine,” he said. 

“This then, my companion, is in my opinion what they are 
hinting at when they say that what is like is a friend to its like, 
namely that he who is good is a friend to the good—he alone 
to him*’ alone—while he who is bad never enters into true 
friendship either with good or with bad. Do you share this 
opinion?” 

He nodded assent. 

“So now, then, we’ve gotten hold of who are friends. For 
the argument indicates to us that it is [all] those who are 
good.” 

“Very much so, in my opinion,” he said. 

“And in mine,” I said. “And yet I’m uneasy about some- 
thing in it. Come now, in the name of Zeus,”° let us see what 
it is that I suspect. Is he who is like, insofar as he is like, a 
friend to his like, and is such a one useful to such a one? Or 
consider, rather, in the following way. Would anything 
whatsoever which is like anything whatsoever have the power 
to hold out any benefit to it, or to do it any harm, which that 
couldn’t also do itself to itself? Or would it have the power to 
suffer anything [from its like] which it couldn’t also suffer 
from itself? How then, would such things be treasured by 
each other, if they held out to each other no help as allies? Is 
that possible?” 

“No it ism tas 

“And how would what was not treasured be a friend?” 

“There is no way.” 

“But then he who is like is not a friend to his like. Yet 
might he who is good be a friend to the good insofar as he is 
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good—not insofar as he is like?” 

T reabaps | 

“What? Wouldn’t he who is good, insofar as he is good, 
be to that extent sufficient for himself?” 

D 

“And he who is sufficient would be in want of nothing, in 
accordance with his sufficiency.” 

“Well, how could he not be?” 

“And whoever is in want of nothing would not treasure 
anything, either.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“And whoever would not treasure would also not love.” 

“Surely not.” 

“And whoever doesn’t love is not a friend.” 

“It doesn’t appear so.” 

“How, then, in our view will those who are good be at 
all friends to the good,*' since neither do they long for each 
other when absent—for even apart they are sufficient for 
themselves—nor do they have any use for each other** when 
present? What device is there for those who are of such a kind 
to make much of each other?” 

“None,” he said. 

“And if they don’t make much of each other, they 
wouldn’t be friends.” 

Toar amne 

“Consider, then, Lysis, where we have gone astray. Are we 
somehow being deceived in the whole?” 5? 

“How could that be?” he said. 

“I once heard someone—and I just now recollect it—saying 
that what is like was most hostile to its like, and that those 
who are good [were most hostile] to the good. And more- 


over, he brought Hesiod forward as a witness, saying that, 
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Potter bears a grudge against potter, and singer against 
singer, 


And beggar against beggar** 


and indeed in everything else he said it was likewise necessary 
for things most alike to be most filled with envy, love of vic- 
tory, and hatred toward each other, but for things most un- 
like [to be most filled] with friendship. For he who is poor, he 
said, is compelled to be a friend to the wealthy, as is he who is 
weak, to the strong—for the sake of help as an ally; and so it is 
between the one who is ill and the doctor, and in all things 
whoever doesn’t know is compelled to treasure the knower 
and to love him. And indeed, he kept pursuing his argument”? 
still further and more magnificently, saying that what is like 
was wholly removed from being a friend to its like, but that 
the situation was rather the very opposite of this. For that 
which is most opposite, he said, is most a friend to the most 
opposite; that is to say, each thing desires what is of such a 
kind, and not its like; namely, what is dry desires [something] 
wet, what is cold [something] hot, what is bitter [something] 
sweet, and what is sharp [something] blunt, while what is 
empty desires filling and what is full emptying, and the other 
things likewise according to the same account; for what is op- 
posite, he said, is sustenance to its opposite; for what is like 
would enjoy no advantage from its like. And indeed, my com- 
panion, it was my opinion, while he was saying these things, 
that he was clever. For he spoke well. But as for you 
[plural],”’ I said, ““what’s your opinion of how he spoke?” 

“That he spoke well,” said Menexenus, “at least so it seems 
from hearing it like this.” 

“Shall we then assert that what is opposite is most a friend 
to its opposite?” 


d 
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“Very much so. 

“Well,” I said, “isn’t that strange, Menexenus? And 
won’t these all-wise men, the ones skilled in contradicting, be 
pleased to leap upon us straightway and ask whether hatred 
isn’t most opposite to friendship? What shall we answer 
them? Or isn’t it necessary to agree that they’re speaking the 
truth?” 

It s necessary.” 

“ “Well, then,’ they will say, ‘is that which is an enemy a 
friend to the friend, or is that which is a friend [a friend] to the 
enemy?’ ” 

 Nieiinee, ” ite said. 

“But is that which is just a friend to the unjust; or what is 
moderate, to the undisciplined; or what is good, to the bad?” 

“That wouldn’t be the case, in my opinion.” 

“But yet,” I said, “if something is indeed a friend to its 
friend by way of opposition, even these things are necessarily 
friends.” 

Necessarily." 

“Therefore, neither is what is like a friend to its like, nor is 


> 


what is opposite a friend to its opposite.’ 

“It doesn’t seem so.” 

“And let us also examine this further point. Perhaps what is 
truly a friend escapes our notice even more, and it may be 
none of these things; but rather whatever is neither good nor 
bad may thus at some times become a friend of the good.” 

“How do you mean?” he said. 

“Well, by Zeus,” I said, “I don’t know, but I am really 
dizzy myself from the perplexity of the argument, and I’m 
afraid—as the old saying goes—that what is beautiful is a 
friend.*® It seems, at any rate, like something ‘soft, smooth, 


and sleek. And that is why, perhaps, it easily slides past us and 
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gives us the slip, inasmuch as it is such. For I say that the good 
is beautiful. And you, don’t you suppose so?” 

“Tdo indeed.” 

“And so, I say through divination that whatever is neither 
good nor bad is a friend of the beautiful and good.’’ Listen to 
what J have in view in speaking as a diviner. In my opinion 
there are, as it were, some three kinds—that which is good, 
that which is bad, and that which is neither good nor bad. 
And what’s your opinion?” 

“That’s mine too, he said. 

“And in my opinion neither is what is good a friend to the 
good, nor is what is bad fa friend] to the bad, nor is what is 
good, to the bad—just as the previous argument doesn’t allow 
it. There is left, then, if indeed anything is a friend to 
anything, that whatever is neither good nor bad is a friend 
either of the good or of what is such as it is itself. For 
nothing, surely, would become a friend to the bad.” 

“Thats tries: 

“But we also said just now that what is like is not a friend 
to its like. Didn’t we?” 

“Yes 

“Therefore, to whatever is neither good nor bad, that 
which is such as it is itself will not be a friend.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t appear so.” 

“It follows, therefore, that whatever is neither good nor 


bad becomes a friend to the good—that alone to it alone.” 


9 


“Necessarily, as it seems.’ 
“Well, boys,” I said, “and is what is now being said guid- 
ing us in a fine way? If we were willing to conceive of the 
healthy body, at any rate, it has no want of the medical art or 
of benefit. For its condition is sufficient, so that no one when 
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he is healthy is a friend to a doctor because of his health. Isn’t 
that so?” 


“No one.’ 

“Rather, I suppose, the one who is ill, because of his disease 
[would be his friend].” 

“Well, how could he not be?” 


“Now disease is a bad thing, and the medical art is a benefi- 


, 


cial and good one.” 

ecm 

“And a body, presumably—insofar as it is a body—is 
neither good nor bad.” 

Tha So 

“And a body is compelled because of disease to welcome 
and to love the medical art.” 

Sesion Opinion. 

“Then whatever is neither bad nor good becomes a friend of 
the good because of the presence of an evil.” 5° 

at seems se. 

“And it is clear that this is before it itself becomes bad as a 
result of the evil which it has. For once it had become bad, it 
would no longer have any desire for, or be a friend of, the 
good.’ For we said that it was impossible for bad to be a 
friend to good.” 

“Yes, impossible.” 

“Now examine for yourselves what I say. For I say that 
some things are also themselves of such a kind as whatever is 
present, whereas some are not. For example, if someone were 
willing to rub anything whatsoever with any coloring, I sup- 
pose that [the coloring] which is rubbed on is present to that 


which it’s rubbed upon.’ 
ao much so.” 
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“Then is that which is rubbed upon of such a kind, at that 
time, with respect to color, as what is on it?” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Well, consider as follows,” I said. “If someone should rub 
your hair—which is blond—with white lead, would it at that 
time be white, or would it appear so?” 

“It would appear so,” he said. 

“And yet whiteness would be present to it.” 

es. — 

“But nevertheless, your hair would not yet be any the more 
white; but though whiteness is present, it is not at all either 
white or black.” 

“Thats ruc 

“But when, my friend, old age brings this same color to it, 
it becomes at that time of such a kind as what is present— 


’ 


’ 


white by the presence of white.’ 

“Well, how could it not?” 

“This, then, is what I’m now asking, if whenever anything 
is present to something, that which has it will be of such a 
kind as what is present. Or will it be so if the something is 
present in a certain way, and if not, not?” 

“It’s rather the latter,” he said. 

“And therefore, whatever is neither bad nor good is some- 
times not yet bad although an evil is present, but there are 
times when it has already become such.” $° 

“Very much so 

“Then whenever it is not yet bad, though an evil is present, 
this presence makes it desire good. But the presence which 
makes it bad deprives it of the desire, at the same time as the 
friendship, of the good. For no longer is it neither bad nor 
good, but it is bad. And a good thing, as we showed, is not a 


friend to a bad one.’’®! 


d 
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“Certainly not.” 

“Because of these things, then, we might say also that the 
ones who are already wise, whether these are gods or human 
beings, no longer love wisdom.“ Nor, on the other hand, 
would we say that those love wisdom who have ignorance in 
such a manner as to be bad. For we wouldn’t say that anyone 
bad and stupid loves wisdom. There are left, then, those who 
while having this evil, ignorance, are not yet senseless or 
stupid as a result of it, but still regard themselves as not know- 
ing whatever they don’t know. And so therefore, the ones 
who are not yet either good nor bad love wisdom; but as 
many as are bad do not love wisdom, and neither do those 
who are good. For it appeared to us in our previous arguments 
that neither is what is opposite a friend of its opposite, nor is 
what is like a friend of its like. Or don’t you [plural] remem- 
bere” 

“Very much so,” they [both] said. 

“We have now, then,” I said, “Lysis and Menexenus, most 
certainly discovered that which is the friend and [that which] 
isn’t. For we assert—regarding the soul, and regarding the ° 
body, and everywhere—that whatever is neither bad nor good 
is itself, because of the presence of an evil, a friend of the 
good.” 

They [both] entirely assented and granted that this was so. 
And what is more, I rejoiced greatly myself, as if I were a 
hunter and had, to my satisfaction, what I had been hunting 
[for myself]. But then some most strange suspicion came over 
me—from where, I don’t know—that the things we had 
agreed to were not true, and at once I said in vexation, “Woe 
is me, Lysis and Menexenus! I’m afraid it was a dream that 
we’ve been wealthy.” 

“Why do you say that?” said Menexenus. 
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“Pm afraid,” I said, “that we have come across some false 
arguments about the friend—[false] like boastful human be- 
ings.” 

“Well, how is that?” he said. 

“Let us look,” I said, “in this way. Is he who would be a 


3 or is he not | 


friend a friend to someone,® 
“Necessarily,” he said. 
“Now is it for the sake of nothing, and because of nothing, 


4 and because of some- 


or else for the sake of something,‘ 
thing?” 

“For the sake of something and because of something.” 

“Now that thing, for the sake of which the one who is a 
friend is a friend to his friend, is it a friend,®° or is it neither a 
friend nor an enemy?” 

“I don’t quite follow,” he said. 

“That’s to be expected,” I said. “But perhaps you will fol- 
low in this manner, and I suppose that even I will know better 
what I mean. The one who is ill, as we were saying just now, 
is a friend of the doctor. Isn’t that so?” 

nes ag 

“Is he, then, a friend of the doctor because of disease and for 
the sake of health?” 

“Yes 

“And is disease an evili 

“How could it not be?” 

“And what about health?” I said. “Is it a good or an evil or 
neither?”’ 

Pe good, e al 

“We were saying, then, as it seems, that the body, which is 
neither good nor bad, is because of disease—that is, because of 
what is bad—a friend of the medical art; and the medical art is 
a good. And the medical art has accepted the friendship for the 
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sake of health, and health is a good. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes.” 

“And is health a friend or not a friend?” 

“A friend.” 

“And is disease an enemy?” ‘s 

Vea so 

“That which is neither bad nor good, therefore, is a friend 
of the good because of what is bad and what is an enemy, and 
for the sake of the good and friend.” 

“It appears so.” 

“That which is a friend, therefore, is a friend for the sake of 
the friend,°’ and because of that which is its enemy.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Well,” I said. “Since we have arrived here, boys, let us 
apply our minds lest we be deceived. For that that which is a 
friend has become a friend of the friend, and [that] that which 
is like becomes a friend of its like—which we assert to be im- 
possible—this I allow to go by. But nevertheless, let us ex- 
amine this following matter, so that what is now being said 
doesn’t deceive us. The medical art, we assert, is a friend for 
the sake of health.” 

“Yes.” 

“Health, then, is also a friend?” 

“Very much so.” 

“If, therefore, it is a friend, it is for the sake of something. ” 

“Yes.” 

“Now, that something is a friend, if it is going to follow 
our previous agreement.” 

“Very much so.” 

“Will that too, then, also be a friend for the sake of a 
friend?” 

Yes.” 
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“Isn’t it necessary, then, for us to renounce going on like 
this or else®* to arrive at some beginning principle, which will 
no longer bring us back to another friend, but will have come 
to that which is a friend in the first place, and for the sake of 
which we say that the other things are also all friends?” 

“It’s necessary.” 

“This, then, is what I mean. I suspect that all the other 
things which we say are friends for the sake of that—being 
some phantoms, as it were, of that—are deceiving us, and | 
suspect that it is that first thing which is truly a friend. Now 
let us conceive of it in this manner. Whenever someone makes 
much of something—as sometimes a father values his son 
more highly than all his other possessions—would such a one 
also make much of something else for the sake of ’° consider- 
ing his son worth everything? For example, if he should be- 
come aware that his son had drunk hemlock, would he make 
much of wine, if he considered that this would save his son?” 

“Of course,” he said. 

“And also of the vessel in which the wine was contained?” 

“Very much so.” 

“At that time, then, would he make no more of either 
one—neither an earthenware cup nor his own son—and no 
more of either three kotylai’! of wine nor of his own son? Or 
is it somewhat like this? All such seriousness is not directed to 
those things which are provided for the sake of something, 
but to that for the sake of which all such things are provided. 
Not that we don’t often claim to make much of gold and 
silver. But I suspect that it’s none the more so in truth. 
Rather, that is what we regard as everything—whatever it 
comes to light as being—namely that for the sake of which 
gold and all provisions are provided. Shall we not speak in this 
way?” 
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a e much so.” 

“Then is it also the same account about the friend? For it is 
manifest that we say ‘friend’ in name only as regards all 
those things which we assert to be friends to us for the sake of 
some other friend.”? For I’m afraid that what is really a friend 
is that itself into which all these so-called friendships termi- 
nate.” 

“I’m afraid that’s so,” he said. 

“Then what is really a friend is not a friend for the sake of 
some friend?” 

G Phar true. 

“This, then, has been dismissed—the view that what is a 
friend is a friend for the sake of some friend. But then is that 


’ 


which is good a friend?” 

“That’s my opinion.” 

“Then is what is good loved because of what is bad, and is 
the situation as follows? If, of the three beings which we were 
just now speaking of—good, and bad, and neither good nor 
bad—the two of them were left and what is bad should get 
out of the way and lay hold of neither any body, nor any soul, 
nor any of the other things which we assert to be, themselves 
in themselves, neither bad nor good, would what is good be in 
no way useful to us at that time, and would it have become 
useless? For if nothing were to harm us any longer, we would 
require no benefit at all, and thus it would become manifest 
then that we had been treasuring and loving what is good 
because of what is bad, as if that which is good were a drug 
for the bad, and what is bad were a disease. And if there is no 
disease, then a drug is not required. And as for what is good, 
is its nature like this and is it loved by us—who are in the mid- 
dle of the bad and the good—because of what is bad, while it 


is of no use itself for its own sake?” 
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“That seems to be so,” he said. 
“Therefore, that friend to us, into which all the others 


[were seen to] terminate—for we asserted that those things 


were friends for the sake of another friend—has no 
resemblance to them. For they have been called friends for the 
sake of a friend, but what is really a friend comes to light as 
being of a nature entirely the opposite of this. For it has ap- 
peared plainly to be a friend to us for the sake of an enemy,’ 
and if that which is an enemy would go away, it is no 
longer, as it seems, a friend to us.” 

“Not in my opinion,” he said, “at least not to judge from 
the way it’s now being spoken of.” 

“In the name of Zeus,” ™ I said, “if that which is bad ceases 
to be, will there no longer be hungering or thirsting, or any 
other such things? Or will there be hunger, if indeed there are 
humans and the other living beings, but without its being 
harmful? And will there be thirst, and the other desires, but 
without their being bad, inasmuch as what is bad will have 
ceased to be? Or is the question ludicrous—what will be or 
will not be then? For who knows? But this, at any rate, we 
do know, that even now it is possible for one who is hungry 
to be harmed, and it is possible for him also to be benefited. 
Isn't that so?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Then is it also possible for one who is thirsty, and who has 
all the other such desires, sometimes to desire beneficially, and 
sometimes harmfully, and sometimes neither?” 

“Exceedingly so.” 

“Then if the things which are bad are ceasing to be,’® what 
connection do they have with those which don’t happen to be 
bad, so that those should be ceasing to be together with the 
evils?” 
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“None.” 

“There will be, then, whatever desires are neither good nor 
bad, even if the things which are bad cease to be.” 

“Tt appears so.” 

“Now is it possible for one who desires and who loves pas- 
sionately’’ not to love’® [as a friend] that which he desires and 
loves passionately?” 

“Not in my opinion, at any rate.” 

“There will be, then, as it seems, some [things that are] 
friends, even if evils cease to be.” 

rosa 

“Yet if what is bad were a cause of a thing’s being a friend, 
and it ceased to be, nothing would be a friend to another. For 
if a cause ceased to be, I suppose it would be impossible for 
there still to be that [thing] which had this cause.” 

Yoa ae speaking correctly.” 

“Now have we agreed that what is a friend loves something 
and because of something? And did we suppose at that time 
that whatever is neither good nor bad loves what is good 
because of what is bad?” 

Miate wae. 

“But now, as it seems, there appears some other cause of 
loving and being loved.” 

“It seems so.” 

“Then is desire, as we were just now saying, really a cause 
of friendship? And is what desires a friend to that which it 
desires and at the time when it desires? And as for that which 
we were previously saying to be a friend, was it some kind of 
idle talk, like a long poem strung together?” 

“Pm afraid so,” he said. 

“Now surely,” I said, “that which desires desires whatever 
it is in want of. Isn’t that so?” 
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“Yeso 

“Is what is in want, therefore, a friend of that which it is in 
want of?” 

“That’s my opinion.” 

“And it comes to be in want of whatever it is somehow de- 
prived of.”””” 

“How could it not?” 

“It appears, then, Menexenus and Lysis, that passionate 
love, friendship, and desire happen to be for what is akin,*° as 
it seems.” 

They [both] assented. 

“You, therefore, if you are®’ friends to each other, are by 


nature in some way akin to each other a 


“Just so,” they [both] said. 

“ And therefore,” I said, “if someone desires another, boys, 
or loves him passionately, he would never desire, nor love pas- 
sionately, nor love [as a friend] unless he happened to be akin 
in some way to his passionately beloved—either in his soul, or 
else in some character of his soul, or some of its ways, or some 
aspect Or it. 

“Very much so,” said Menexenus. But Lysis was silent. 

“Well,” I said, “it has come to light as necessary for us to 
love what is akin by nature.” 

“Tt seems so,” he said. 

“It is necessary, therefore, for the passionate lover who is 
genuine, and not pretended, to be loved by his favorite(s).’’** 

Now [both] Lysis and Menexenus, with difficulty, some- 
how nodded yes, but Hippothales radiated all sorts of colors as 
a result of his pleasure. And wishing to examine the argument 
[for myself], I said, “Lysis and Menexenus, if what is akin dif- 
fers in some respect from the like, we might be saying some- 
thing, in my opinion, concerning what a friend is. But if it 
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happens that like and akin are the same, it isn’t easy to reject 
the previous argument, which says that what is like is useless 
to its like insofar as there is likeness. And it is out of tune to 
agree that what is useless is a friend. Do you wish, then,” I 
said, “since we are drunk, as it were, from the argument, for 
us to grant and to declare that what is akin is something other 
than the like?” 

“Very much so.” 

“Shall we also, then, posit that what is good is akin to 
everyone,*” and that what is bad is alien? Or else [shall we 
posit] that what is bad is akin to the bad; that what is good is 
akin to the good; and that whatever is neither good nor bad is 
akin to whatever is neither good nor bad?” 

They [both] said that in their opinion each was thus akin to 
each. 

“And so, boys,” I said, “we have fallen back into those ac- 
counts concerning friendship which we rejected at first. For he 
who is unjust will be no less a friend to the unjust—as will he 
who is bad, to the bad—than he who is good, to the good.” 

“It seems so,” he said. 

“And what about this? If we declare what is good and what 
is akin to be the same, then isn’t only he who is good a friend, 
[a friend] to the good?” 

Vememitich sos 

“But yet on this point, too, we supposed that we had re- 
futed ourselves. Or don’t you [plural] remember?” 

“We remember.” 

“What, then, might we still make of the argument? Or is 
there clearly nothing? Well, in any case I want to count up all 
the things which have been mentioned, as those who are wise 
in the law courts do. For if neither the loved ones, nor those; 
who love, nor those who are like, nor those who are unlike, 
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nor those who are good, nor those who are akin, nor as many 
other things as we have gone through—for I, at least, don’t 
remember any more because of their multitude—if nothing 
among these is a friend, I no longer know what to say.” 
But as I said these things, I already had in mind to set in 
motion someone else among the older fellows. But then, like 
some daemons, the attendants—the one of Menexenus and the 
one of Lysis—came forward, bringing their brothers. And 
they called to them, and bade them to leave for home. For it 
was already late. Now at first, we and those standing around 
tried to drive them away. Yet since they paid no heed to us, 
but showed irritation and kept calling out none the 
less with a somewhat foreign accent—and in our opinion they 
had been drinking quite a bit at the Hermaea, so there seemed 
to be no way to approach them—we were therefore defeated 
by them, and we broke up our group. But nevertheless, as 
they were already going away, I said, ‘‘Now, Lysis and 
Menexenus, we have become ridiculous—I, an old man, and 
you. For these fellows will say, as they go away, that we sup- 
pose we’re one another’s friends—for I also put myself among 
you—but what he who is a friend is we have not yet been able 


to discover. ~ 


Notes to the Translation 


1. Both the Academy and the Lyceum were among the exercise fields 
located just outside of Athens. These “gymnasia” also served as the loca- 
tions for schools even before Plato and Aristotle made them famous by 
teaching there. 

2. Panops is the name of an Athenian “hero,” or local deity. His name, 
taken literally, may mean “all-seeing.” 

3. Paeania is one of the demes, or townships, of ancient Athens. 

4. Or, “But it’s fitting [that you do so].” 

5. The word kalos, which is here translated as “good-looking,” will also 
be translated as “fine” (cf. 204a4) and “beautiful.” In addition to the 
various usual senses of the English word “beautiful,” it often means 
something like “admirable” or even “noble.” 

6. A palaestra was a kind of wrestling school, though other kinds of in- 
struction took place there as well. 

7. The word here translated as “speeches” is in Greek logoi (logos in the 
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singular). Logos can also mean “discourse, argument,” or “conversa- 
tion,” as well as “reason.” It is both speech and the thought which is ar- 
ticulated and understood through speech. In this translation it is rendered 
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as “speech,” “argument,” or “account,” except on one occasion (206c5), 
where the plural logoi will be rendered as “discussion.” 

8. The name Miccus means, literally, “small.” 

9. The word hikanos, which is here translated as “capable,” will be ren- 
dered elsewhere (except at 209d5) as “sufficient.” “Capable,” or “compe- 
tent,” is an obsolete meaning of the English word “sufficient.” 

10. The words that are translated in this paragraph (as at 204e10, 205a1, 
and 206a1-2) by “love,” “lover,” and “beloved” are all related to the 


Greek erds, which refers primarily to passionate sexual love. Though it is 
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most natural to translate this family of words simply as “love,” or “to 
love,” etc., they will be translated later in the dialogue (from 211e) as 
“passionate love,” or “to love passionately,” etc. This change is necessary 
in order to distinguish these words from those related to the Greek philein, 
a key word in this dialogue, which also means “to love.” For further 
discussion see note 22. 

11. He is called, that is, “Son of Democrates.” See, for example, 207b8 
and 20945. 

12. To eidos, which means primarily the “look” or “looks” of a thing, 
is the same word commonly translated by “idea” or “form” in Plato’s so- 
called “Theory of Ideas.” For the kinship between the ordinary and the 
philosophic uses of this word, see Jacob Klein, A Commentary on Plato’s 
“Meno” (Chapel Hill, 1965), pp. 49-51. 

13. Aexone, like Paeania, was a deme of Athens. 

14. The word gennaion, which is translated as “noble” here, at 207c3, 
and at 209a1-2, also conveys the sense “from a distinguished family.” 

15. Or, “made.” The same word, poiéo, is translated here as “to make 
[poems]” and also “to compose.” 

16. “Deme”: See note 3. 

17. The Hermaea was a festival in honor of the god Hermes, who 
was—among his other attributes—patron of the palaestra. 

18. Astragaloi, or knucklebones, are small bones from the joints of an 
animal’s feet. They were used like dice. 

19. Kalos te kagathos, which is literally translated as “beautiful and 
good,” was commonly thought of as a single notion, somewhat akin to 
the English word “gentleman.” This phrase was used in the neuter plural 
at 205e6. See also 216d3-4. 

20. The word is gennaioteros, which may also mean “of a more dis- 
tinguished family.” See note 14. 

21. Here for the first time Socrates uses the dual number, which is 
distinct from the plural and which can be used with nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and the second and third persons of verbs. The use of the dual, 
which is a rare form in Attic Greek, implies that two persons or things are 
being thought of together as a pair. Because of its importance in this dia- 
logue about friendship, subsequent uses of the dual number will be marked 
by the addition in brackets of the word “both” or the word “two, 
although these bracketed words do not appear in the Greek. Here, how- 
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ever, and also at 212d2, the word for “both” appears explicitly (in the dual 
form) in Greek. 

22. Here is the first occurrence of the verb philein, corresponding to the 
noun philos, or “friend.” Its meaning is something like “to be related to 
another as a friend.” No English word except “to love” adequately 
translates philein, although on some occasions “to love” will have to be 
understood in an attenuated sense, as in the phrase “to love wine.” The 
difficulty with this translation is that previously the words “love,” 
“lover,” and “beloved” were used as translations of the Greek erðs (erastés, 
erdmenos, etc.), which refers primarily—and in this dialogue—to passionate 
sexual love. To lessen confusion, the words “to love” “loved one,” “lover 
of,” etc., will be reserved—from this point on in the dialogue—as transla- 
tions of the Greek philein (philoumenos, etc.). After this, whenever erds and 
related words appear in the text, they will be translated “passionate love,” 
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“to love passionately,” etc. The word “love” by itself will no longer be 
used as a translation for erös. Erös is the theme of Plato’s Symposium, where 
it is spoken of as a god (or a demigod). 


23. The verb diakédluein, which is here and subsequently translated as “to 
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prevent,” may also mean “to hinder.’ 

24. Paidagogos means literally “one who leads a boy.” The Athenian 
paidagogos was typically a slave who attended boys to and from school and 
who watched over them while there. 

20. Sec note d 

26. The word philos, which is here translated as “dear,” is an adjective 
related to the word for “friend.” In prose, at least, it is almost always 
passive rather than active in sense, and it means “dear to” rather than 
“fond of.” But this adjective is identical in spelling to the noun which 
means “friend.” Indeed, it can be difficult at times to know whether the 
word is being used as an adjective or as a noun. Moreover, since the Lysis as 
a whole is devoted to the question of what it is to be (a) philos, I have tried 
to approach uniformity in translating this key word. The need for this uni- 
formity is especially evident in the passage from 212a9 to 213c8, where the 
question is asked whether the philos is the one who loves, the loved one 
(that is, the dear one), or the one who both loves and is loved. Accord- 
ingly, I use the translation “friend,” rather than “dear,” in all subsequent 
cases. I do this even though in some passages the sense “dear” is almost cer- 
tainly the intended one—for example, where the word is used of things in- 
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stead of persons. Therefore, even health and the art of medicine will be 
spoken of as “friends” (219a5, c1; consider, however, 219a4). Yet as these 
examples indicate, the context will enable the reader to see for himself 
when the word “friend” is being extended beyond its normal English 
sense. Of further help is the fact that the two phrases “friend of” and 
“friend to,” whenever they appear in the translation, correspond to 
distinct Greek phrases. In the former case, the word philos is almost cer- 
tainly a noun and active (if not also passive) in sense. In the latter case, 
however, it is presumably an adjective with the passive sense of “dear.” 

27. I have here translated the word nous by “good sense,” although 
elsewhere it appears only in the phrases “to apply one’s mind,” or “to have 
in mind.” 

28. Oikeion, or “akin,” is closely related to the word oikia—“house,” 
“household,” or “home.” Hoi oikeioi are primarily “those who dwell with 
one,” and the word usually refers to one’s relatives. The meaning of the 
neuter oikeion ranges from something like “one’s own” to something like 
“appropriate or suitable to a thing.” Because of its importance in this 
dialogue, the word oikeion will always be translated as “akin,” although 
the alternative rendering “one’s own” should also be kept in mind. 

29. The same Greek verb, phronein, which was translated in Socrates’ 
previous question by “to be thinking” is here rendered by “to be thought- 
ful.” The related adjective, phronimos, was translated as “prudent” at 
210b1. 

30. Or, “playtully 


31. Deinos, or “terrifying,” 
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is elsewhere translated by the more col- 
loquial “dreadful.” It originally suggests something of the strange and the 
uncanny. On other occasions, and perhaps here as well, it means merely 
“clever.” One who is deinos legein is a clever, that is a dangerous, speaker. 

32. Or, more literally, “I would wish that there come into being for 
Mee 
33. Darius II was the Great King of Persia from 424 to 406 B.C. The 
Persian king was thought to be the wealthiest man in the world (see Al- 
cibiades I, 12326). 

34. See note 22. Also, the word here translated as “lover of compa- 
nions” is not used by Socrates in its most usual sense, which is rather “fond 
of one’s [present] companions” or even “loyal to one’s companions.” 

35. I have attempted to preserve in English, even at the price of some 
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awkwardness, the distinctions between important Greek words—in par- 
ticular, words preceded by a definite article—which differ only in gender. 
Moreover, where there is an ambiguity of the Greek gender, I have tried 
not to impose a decision of my own. While many such ambiguities may be 
mere accidents of Greek grammar, I leave it to the reader’s judgment to 
distinguish between those which are intended and those where the context 
leaves no room for serious doubt which gender is meant. The translations 
of key words with a masculine definite article will be of the form “he who 
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loves (is good, is a friend, etc.),” “the one who loves (is good, is a friend, 


etc.),” and “the loved one,” etc. Where the definite article is neuter, the 


standard expressions will be “that which loves (is good, is a friend, etc.) 
that which is loved,” or “what is loved.” 
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“what is good (a friend, etc.), 
Where the Greek article is ambiguous—typically in the genitive or dative 
case—the standard translations will be “the lover,” “the good,” “the 
friend,” and “the loved.” The reader should be reminded, however, that 
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the neuter form philon, where it lacks a definite article, is translated as “a 
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friend,” rather than “‘a dear thing,” for the reasons given in note 26. Since 
gods as well as human beings are spoken of in the masculine gender, I can- 
not substitute “a man who loves,” for example, in the place of “he who 
loves.” 

36. The word for “both” and the word for “friends” appear in the 
Greek in the dual number; cf. note 21. 

37. This is the first occurrence of the neuter form of the word for 
“friend.” In this and similar passages, the alternative rendering “dear” 
should be especially born in mind. See notes 26 and 35. 

38. Or, “philosophers.” 

39. Or, “although the things are not dear... .” See note 26. 

40. This translation reflects Socrates’ apparent interpretation of the pas- 
sage. A closer approximation to Solon’s intended meaning would be, 
“Prosperous is he who has dear children, single-hoofed horses, etc.” In this 
latter interpretation, the phrase “dear children” may mean little more than 
“children of his own.” 

41. Xenos, or “guest-friend,” is a word referring to foreigners who give 
and receive kindly treatment to each other—both “hosts” and “guests.” In 
particular, it refers to those inhabitants of other cities with whom a man or 
a family would maintain a relation of reciprocal hospitality. This relation- 
ship was an important social tie. 
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42. These verses come from an elegy by Solon (Diehl, 13), and their 
original context is unknown. Solon, an Athenian who flourished almost 
two centuries before the imagined date of the conversation in the Lysis, was 
regarded as one of the Seven Wise Men of ancient Greece. He was also 
thought of, more than any other man, as the Athenian lawgiver. According 
to Aristotle (The Athenian Constitution 41.2), Athenian democracy had its 
beginning from the code of laws which Solon drew up. 

43. In place of “the one who hates,” which is read by modern editors, 
the manuscripts all contain the apparently unintelligible “the one who 
loves.” 

44. This is a translation of the reading selected by Burnet, as well as by 
most modern editors. The most reliable manuscripts, however, would 
have to be translated as follows: “whenever someone either loves 
something that hates or hates something that loves.” 

45. Or, “philosophy.” 

46. Or, “began to make my arguments with a view to him.” The word 
translated as “arguments” is logoi. See note 7. 

47. Some modern editors, following Heindorf, emend the text so as to 
read “by examining according to the poets.” As for the manuscript ver- 
sion, which I have followed, it could perhaps also be translated, “by ex- 
amining the things which are [i.e. exist] according to the poets.” 

48. Odyssey 17. 218. The text of the Odyssey, as it has come down to us, 
differs from Socrates’ version by beginning with the word “as.” It thus 
completes a thought begun in the previous line, which may be translated as 
follows: “Now most certainly is the bad guiding the bad.” The speaker of 
these lines is Melantheus, a goatherd for Penelope’s wicked suitors. Melan- 
theus is addressing the swineherd Eumaeus and Odysseus himself, though 
the latter is disguised as a beggar. 

49. Or, perhaps, “to it alone.” 

50. Or, perhaps, “you who are [descended] from Zeus.” Cf. 205d1-2. 

51. Or, as a secondary rendering, “How, then, will those who are good 
be at all friends to the good—that is, to us... .” 

52. The word here translated by “each other” (hauton) is not the most 
usual form of the reciprocal pronoun. More often, in fact, it is a reflexive 
pronoun, and it was used as such in this very sentence, where it was 
translated as “themselves.” This ambiguous form is again used to mean 
“each other” at 215c1. The more usual form of the reciprocal pronoun ap- 
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peatewtorexample, at 215a1, 215a2, 215b5, and 215b7. 

53. Or, “Are we being deceived by a certain whole?” 

54. Works and Days, verses 25-26. These lines, as they appear in our text 
of Hesiod, differ somewhat from Socrates’ version. A translation of the 
modern text would go as follows: “Potter bears a grudge against potter, 
and carpenter against carpenter,/And beggar is envious of beggar, and 
singer of singer.” 

55. The Greek word is logos. See note 7, and 215e8, 216c5. 

56. See note 26. As for the saying itself, see Euripides, Bacchae 881, and 
Theognis, Elegies 17 ff. 

57. See note 19. 

58. Kakon, the word for “bad,” also means “evil” or “an evil.” The 
English words “bad” and “evil” will both be used as translations for the 
word kakon, and for that word alone. 

59. This the reading of recent editors. The version in the manuscripts 
might be translated: “For once it had become bad, it would no longer, in 
any way, also be a friend of the good which it desired.” Compare, 
however, 217e8-9. 

60. It might be more literal to translate this last clause, “but there are 
times when what is of such a kind has already come into being.” 

61. Burnet, following a conjecture by Heindorf, has interchanged the 
positions of “good” and “bad” in this sentence. I do not follow his 
reading. Consider 217c1-2 and 216d8-e1. 

62. Or, “philosophize.” See note 38. 

63. Or, possibly, “a friend to something.” 

64. These phrases could also be translated “for the sake of no one” and 
“for the sake of someone.” Compare also 219c3. There can be no ambi- 
guity, however, in the following sentence, which begins, “Now that 
fie 

65. See note 26. The alternative rendering “dear” should be kept in 
mind throughout this section of the dialogue. 

66. Or, “something hated.” The ambiguity between “enemy” and 
“hated” is analogous to that between “friend” and “dear.” See note 26. 

67. Burnet reads here “. . . is a friend of the friend for the sake of the 
friend.” The addition of these three words has no manuscript authority, 
and I do not accept it. 

68. The manuscripts read “and” here, instead of Burnet’s “or else,” 
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which is a conjecture proposed originally by Schanz. Though I follow 
Burnet, the manuscript version is quite possibly correct. 

69. A secondary rendering of this difficult phrase might be “but will be 
related to that which is a friend im the first place E 

70. It would be perfectly acceptable, and even more plausible in the con- 
text, to translate this Greek word—heneka—as “on account of,” or “as a 
result of.” In this dialogue, however, Socrates has just made a clear and ex- 
plicit distinction between tou heneka—‘“for the sake of something 
(good)”—and dia ti— “because of something (bad).” In other words, to hou 
heneka has meant the end which the “lover” has in view, while to dia ho has 
meant that (evil) whose presence is in part responsible for his pursuit of an 
absent good. Now in this passage, the phrase “considering his son to be 
worth everything” might indeed refer to an object of desire, rather than to 
the present situation for the worried father. The reader may judge for 
himself whether the distinction between these two prepositional phrases 
should be maintained here. The word heneka is also used at 220e4. 

71. One kotylos equals approximately one-half pint. 

72. Here I follow the reading of modern editors. According to the 
manuscripts, however, this sentence might be translated as follows: “For 
as regards all those things which we assert to be friends to us for the sake of 
some friend, it is manifest that we speak of it [i.e. the first friend] by means 
of a different word.” 

73. See note 70, 

742 Or, thiere is no longer TE 

75. Or, “from Zeus.” See note 50. 

76. Here, unlike at 220e7 and 221a4, Socrates uses the progressive aspect 
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of the verb “to cease to be,” and so the sentence might be translated as 
follows: “Then if the things which are bad are in the process of ceasing to 
be, what connection do they have with those which don’t happen to be 
bad, so that those should be ceasing to be along with the evils?” In Socra- 
tes’ next sentence (221b5-6), there are slight corruptions in the various 
manuscripts, but it is just possible that the verb “to cease to be” is progres- 
sive there as well. After that, however, Socrates’ three following uses of 
the verb—the participles at 221c1, c3, and c4—are not progressive. The 
elimination of evils is there considered as having taken place once and for 
all. 
7] Era ace mole 227 
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78. Philein. See note 22. 

79. The translation here follows Burnet’s edition, which contains an 
emendation first proposed by Stephanus. The emended Greek might also 
be translated, “And it comes to be in want of whatever something is de- 
prived of.” The manuscripts, on the other hand, could be translated as 
follows: “And it comes to be in want of whatever (or whomever) someone 
is deprived of.” 

80. See note 28. 

81. The verb “are” is here a dual form, though the same verb in the 
main clause of the sentence is plural. The personal pronoun “you” in this 
sentence, as well as the noun “friends,” is a plural form rather than dual. 

82. See note 52. The form of the reciprocal pronoun here is that one 
which can also be a reflexive pronoun. 

83. The word here translated by “aspect” is eidos. See note 12. The three 
“parts” of the soul, as delineated in Book Four of Plato’s Republic, are also 
called eid@ of the soul. See, for example, Republic 440e8-441a3. 

84. The Greek word for “favorite” is itself a plural form, and the choice 
between singular and plural must depend upon the context. Elsewhere, ex- 
cept for 212b8, the word has been translated by the more usual “favorite.” 

85. Or, akin to everything.” 

86. Or, perhaps more literally, “we have not yet become able to 
discover.” This final phrase might also be translated as follows: “but we 
have not yet been able to discover that he who is a friend is [i.e. exists]. ” 


